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OBJECTS. — The  Society  was  organized  by  citizens  who  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  government  depends  on  the  active  political  influence  of  educated  intelligence, 
and  that  parties  are  means,  not  ends.  It  is  entirely  non-partisan  in  its  organization 
and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  oiher  purpose  than  the  awakening  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  government  methods  and  purposes,  tending  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  parties 
and  to  promote  party  morality. 

Among  its  organizers  are  numbered  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independents, 
who  differ  among  themselves  as  to  which  party  is  best  fitted  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  who  are  in  the  main  agreed  as  k)  the  following  propositions  : 

The  right  of  each  citizen  to  his  free  voice  all  paper-money  must  be  convertible  on  de- 

and  vote  must  be  upheld.  mand. 
Office-holders  must  not  control  the  suffrage.         Labor  has  a  right  to  the  highest  wages  it  can 

The  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  earn,  unhindered  by  public  or  private  tyranny. 

man  the  office  Trade  has  a  right  to  the  freest  scope,  unfet- 

Public  service,  in  business  positions,  should  tared  by  taxes,  except  for  government  ex-. 

depend  solely  on  fitness  and  good  behavior.  penses. 
The  crimes  of  bribery  and  corruption  must         Corporations  must  be  restricted  from  abuse 

be  relentlessly  punished.  of  privilege. 
Local  issues  should  be  independent  of  na-         Neither  the  public  money  nor  the  people's 

tional  parties.            ^  land  must  be  used  to  subsidize  private  enter- 
Coins  made  unlimited   legal  tender  must  prise. 

possess  their  face  value  as  metal  in  the  mar-         A  public  opinion,  wholesome  and  active,  un~ 

kets  of  the  world.  hampered  by  machine  control,  is  the  true  safe- 
Sound  currency  must  have  a  metal  basis,  and  guard  of  popular  institutions. 

Persons  who  become  members  of  the  Society  are  not,  however,  required  to  endorse 
the  above. 

METHODS. — The  Society  proposes  to  carry  out  its  objects  by  submitting  from 
time  to  time  to  its  members  lists  of  books  which  it  regards  as  desirable  reading  on 
current  political  and  economic  questions  ;  by  selecting  annual  courses  of  reading  for 
its  members  ;  by  supplying  the  books  so  selected  at  the  smallest  possible  advance 
beyond  actual  cost ;  by  furnishing  and  circulating  at  a  low  price,  and  in  cheap  form, 
sound  economic  and  political  literature  in  maintenance  and  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples above  announced  as  constituting  the  basis  of  its  organization  ;  and  by  assisting  in 
the  formation  of  reading  and  corresponding  circles  and  clubs  for  discussing  social, 
political,  and  economic  questions. 

ORGANIZATION. — The  Society  is  managed  by  a  Committee,  selected  from 
year  to  year.  The  correspondence  of  the  Society  is  divided  among  five  Secretaries, 
one  each  for  the  East,  the  Northwest,  the  Southeast,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific 
Slope. 

It  is  suggested  that  branch  organizations  be  formed  wherever  it  is  possible  (and 
especially  in  colleges)  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Society.  Any  person  who  will 
form  a  Club  of  ten  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  active  member  of  this  Society, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  set  of  the  tracts  issued  for  the  current  year. 
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'*  "Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed  ;  but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
they  are  established," 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  lay  before  employers  and  wage-earners  a 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  perfectly  practicable  method  of  adjusting,  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction  and  advantage,  the  countless  minor  differences  arising 
frofn  the  conflict  of  interest.  These  differences,  -while  inevitable,  are  in  the 
main  productive  of  good,  by  creating  a  wholesome  friction  and  tending  to 
place  a  reasonable  restraint  upon  the  development  of  selfishness. 

Seeking  only  to  pro77iote  peace  and  good-will  in  the  industries  whose  ac- 
tivities are  the  pulse-beats  of  the  nation,  the  writer  hopes  his  little  book  will 
be  read  with  kindly  spirit  by  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  come. 
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The  principle  of  general  arbitration,  as  applicable  to  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes,  has  been  widely  and  intelligently  dis- 
cussed and  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  well  understood. 
It  has  been  presented  for  the  consideration  of  employers  and 
wage-earners  in  many  aspects,  but  has  not  met  with  very  cor- 
dial acceptance.  Its  satisfactory  application  in  adjusting  the 
differences  constantly  arising  in  the  industries  is  attended  with 
many  and  serious  practical  difficulties.  The  greatest  of  these 
result  from  the  fact  that  neither  party  to  a  labor  dispute  is  often 
willing  to  surrender  the  right  to  decide  the  issue  and  enforce  its 
own  decision. 

Employers  claim  to  have  a  clear  and  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  conditions  affecting  their  own  interests,  and,  as  the  rule, 
decline  to  delegate  to  any  board  or  committee,  however  consti- 
tuted, the  right  to  decide  questions  which  for  them  may  be  of 
vital  importance.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  reluctance  to 
encourage  or  tolerate  outside  interference  in  matters  involving 
grave  and  far-reaching  consequences,  is  perfectly  natural  and 
proper.  The  employer  of  labor  is  usually  the  trustee  of  inter- 
ests which  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  according  to  his  own  best 
judgment.  He  has  no  right  to  bind  himself  to  pursue  a  course 
to  be  prescribed  by  a  board  of  arbitration,  not  knowing  what  its 
decision  will  be.  He  is  unwilling  to  surrender  any  part  of  the 
right  to  manage  his  own  business  in  his  own  way,  whicti  he 
claims  by  virtue  of  his  sole  assumption  of  its  risks  and  objiga- 
tions.    He  knows  that  a  board  of  arbitration  cannot  intelligently 
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decide  any  question  affecting  his  interests  or  those  of  his  work- 
men without  a  knowledge  of  facts  which  he  cannot  impart  with- 
out laying  before  them  his  books,  and  giving  to  those  who  have 
no  right  to  it  information  which  might  be  used  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. He  is  unwilling  to  declare  his  profits  or  confess  his  losses, 
to  proclaim  his  manufacturing  costs  or  publish  the  secrets  of 
his  business  ;  and  without  such  an  exposition  of  his  affairs,  a 
board  of  arbitration  cannot  intelligently  decide  any  issue  of 
consequence  to  him  or  the  men  employed  by  him. 

Labor  has  its  organizations  formed  to  promote  and  protect 
its  interests,  and  regards  with  suspicion,  and  perhaps  with  jeal- 
ousy, any  tribunal  which  is  not  of  its  own  creation.  Its  confer- 
ences are  held  with  closed  doors,  and  it  does  not  freely  discuss 
the  questions  which  concern  it  in  the  presence  of  those  who  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  "  capital."  It  distrusts  arbitration  at  the 
hands  of  a  board  so  constituted  as  to  be  acceptable  to  employers, 
fearing  that  its  representatives  in  such  a  board  would  be  over- 
matched by  men  of  broader  education  and  larger  experience, 
whose  sympathies  would  naturally  incline  toward  the  employers. 
Exaggerating  the  power  of  organization,  they  look  to  the  trade 
union  to  dictate  in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  labor,  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  workmen  having  an  organization  of  their 
own  are  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  question  at  issue 
between  themselves  and  their  employers,  especially  under  cir- 
cumstances involving  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision 
reached.^ 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  a  very  discouraging  confession  that 
arbitration  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  ills  that  befall  the  relations  between 
employers  and  men,  comes  from  England  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which 
Edward  Trow  has  addressed  to  the  men  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of 
the  North  of  England.  This  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  was 
established  in  1869,  and  as  Mr.  Trow,  who  has  been  the  secretary  of  the 
operatives  for  many  years,  says  in  his  letter,  over  800  cases  affecting 
general  wages  or  other  questions  were  settled  by  it,  all  of  them  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  being  loyally  accepted   both  by  employers  and 
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These  objections  to  arbitration  may  be  overcome  in  time,  but 
for  the  present  they  are  insuperable.  A  board  of  arbitration 
with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  would  be  shunned  by  both 
parties  to  the  labor  disputes  which  now  constantly  arise  in  our 
productive  and  distributive  industries.     The  purpose  of  these 


employees.  Yet  after  such  a  brilliant  record  the  secretary  for  the  men 
must  address  to  them  a  document,  the  gist  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentences:  "But  while  the  past  has  been  so  successful,  the 
future  is  not  so  promising.  The  success  of  the  past  was  due  to  organiza- 
tion; the  danger  to  fear  in  the  future  is  from  disorganization.  The  repre- 
sentatives formerly  had  the  confidence  of  and  felt  certain  of  the  support 
of  those  they  represented.  The  representatives  of  the  present  day  cannot 
boast  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  their  constituents.  They  cannot 
induce  the  men  to  attend  and  listen  to,  or  act  according  to  their  advice, 
and  are  convinced  if  difficulties  arose  the  men  would  repudiate  and  not 
support  them.  They  cannot  pledge  the  men  to  accept  any  arrangement 
or  agree  to  any  terms  without  first  getting  permission  of  the  men — being 
only  delegates,  to  express  the  wishes  of  those  who  send  them.  They 
attend  board  meetings,  hear  discussions,  have  all  the  facts  placed  before 
them  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  questions,  but  are  powerless  to  act  even 
if  convinced  their  doing  so  would  be  to  the  interest  of  their  constituents. 
They  have  no  freedom  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on  questions,  but 
must  in  all  things  carry  out  strictly  the  instructions  of  the  men  who  elect 
them,  yet  have  no  means  of  asserting  facts  or  obtaining  information  except 
through  the  daily  press.  Under  such  conditions  the  Arbitration  Board  is 
a  farce  and  must  sooner  or  later  fail.  The  members  of  the  association, 
who  have  from  1869  to  the  present  done  all  in  their  power  to  induce  men 
to  carry  out  loyally  all  awards,  and  who,  through  good  and  ill,  have  defended 
the  principles  and  actions  of  the  board,  and  to  whose  efJorts  the  success 
has  been  mainly  due,  feel  they  cannot  continue  to  act  as  representatives  and 
fight  the  men's  battles  except  those  they  represent  determine  to  organize 
themselves  and  show  that  they  desire  to  protect  their  own  and  others'  inter- 
ests." It  is  this  very  danger  which  now  threatens  so  successful  an  organ- 
ization, which  has  proven  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  a  number  of  attempts 
in  this  country  were  wrecked.  It  has  made  manufacturers  in  this  country 
content  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations  only  when 
their  discipline  was  such  that  the  agreements  entered  into  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  were  binding  upon  their  constituents. 
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pages  is  to  show  how,  by  means  of  boards  without  power  to 
decide  anything,  the  best  results  claimed  for  arbitration  may  be 
reached. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

Those  who  come  into  intimate  relations  with  employers  and 
workmen  know  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  differences 
which  lead  to  strikes  and  lockouts  have  their  origin  in  misunder- 
standings. If  employers  and  wage-earners  can  by  any  means 
be  brought  into  such  relations  that  each  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  other's  position,  and  both  can  know  the  facts  involved, 
misunderstandings  would  be  less  frequent  than  now,  and  dif- 
ferences entailing  an  interruption  of  work  will  seldom  arise. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  in  his  instructive  pamphlet 
on  Labor  Differences  and  Their  Settlement,"  states  that  all 
causes  of  difference  between  employers  and  wage-earners  group 
themselves  into  three  general  classes,  as  follows  : 

ist.    Differences  as  to  future  contracts. 

2d.    Disagreements  with  existing  contracts. 

3d.    Quarrels  on  some  matter  of  sentiment. 

Accepting  this  classification,  it  appears  evident  that  in  each 
of  the  three  classes  of  causes  leading  to  trouble  and  loss  there 
is  large  opportunity  for  misunderstandings.  That  they  arise  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  Employers  and  workmen  occupy  very  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  and  see  things  in  a  very  different  light. 
Employers  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  must  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  offered  them  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  not  knowing  when  the  demands  of  labor  may  put  them 
in  a  position  of  disadvantage  and  force  them  to  choose  between 
loss  of  profit  and  a  suspension  of  operations.  The  attitude 
of  organized  labor  is  one  of  watchfulness  for  opportunities  to 
press  for  real  or  supposed  advantages  when  the  momentary  oc- 
casion presents  itself.  As  the  rule,  workingmen  are  not  trained 
to  logical  and  purposeful  thought  by  daily  and  hourly  contact 
with  educating  influences.    Their  range  of  vision  is  limited,  and 
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their  sources  of  information  are  not  always  trustworthy.  They 
are  apt  to  reason  from  mistaken  premises  to  false  conclusions. 
In  the  main  they  mean  to  be  reasonable.  What  they  demand 
they  usually  consider  right  and  proper  ;  what  they  insist  upon 
they  usually  regard  as  practicable  and  desirable  ;  but  it  is  unde- 
niably true  that  they  are  continually  acting  upon  mistaken 
assumptions,  and  that  very  few  of  the  strikes  which  occur  would 
ever  have  been  entered  upon  if  the  men  taking  part  in  them  had 
known  in  advance  what  they  might  have  learned  had  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  conducting  inquiry  and  investigation. 

Employers  also  make  mistakes  in  many  cases.  They  do  not 
commonly  give  their  men  credit  for  the  amount  of  intelligence 
they  possess  ;  they  distrust  them  when  there  are  no  grounds 
for  suspicion,  and  often  feel  most  confident  of  the  strength  of 
their  own  position  when  they  have  least  warrant  for  such  con- 
fidence. In  the  absence  of  a  good  understanding  with  their 
workmen,  they  make  many  costly  mistakes — almost  as  many,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  as  are  made  by  the  wage-earners.  Both 
suffer  more  or  less  serious  injury  from  misunderstandings,  and 
so  long  as  these  are  inevitable  the  chances  of  maintaining  har- 
monious relations  through  all  the  varying  conditions  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity  are  very  small. 

THE  FAMILY  RELATION. 

The  ideal  industrial  relation  is  fairly  comparable  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  family.  This  was  more  apparent  when  the 
employer  was  the  master-workman  than  it  is  now,  but  the  com- 
parison still  holds.  Even  in  the  best  ordered  families,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  differences  of  opinion  and  a  conflict  of  plans, 
purposes,  and  desires.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  avoid 
quarrels  or  to  reconcile  differences  if  a  kindly  and  reasonable 
spirit  exists  and  the  proper  measures  are  used.  Matters  in  dis- 
pute are  talked  over  and  errors  of  opinion  are  corrected  by 
arguments  which  appeal  to  the  reason  and  facts  which  appeal 
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to  the  judgment.  Underlying  all  is  a  desire  to  maintain  har- 
mony, a  jealous  regard  on  the  part  of  each  for  the  rights  of  the 
others  and  the  good  of  all,  and  a  willingness  to  waive  personal 
preferences  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  But  no  family  could 
long  remain  under  one  roof  if  the  misunderstandings  which 
so  frequently  arise  are  not  corrected  by  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  ;  and  unity  would  be  impossible  if  the  family 
should  resolve  itself  into  two  factions,  or  parties,  between 
which  no  freedom  of  intercourse  existed. 

We  have  also  learned  from  experience  that  there  are  very 
few  circumstances  likely  to  arise  in  the  history  of  a  family 
which  admit  of  beneficial  interference  by  strangers.  If  the 
lawyer,  the  minister,  or  any  outside  party,  even  though  he  be  a 
disinterested  mutual  friend,  is  brought  in  to  hear  and  decide 
questions  in  dispute,  he  will  find  it  extremely  difiicult  to  avoid 
antagonizing  both  parties  to  the  quarrel  and  making  a  bad 
matter  a  great  deal  worse,  whatever  the  spirit  in  which  his  good 
offices  are  tendered.  The  affairs  of  the  family  must  be  settled 
in  the  family  council.  If  the  head  of  the  family  assumes  the 
right  to  decide  all  questions  arbitrarily,  and  to  enforce  his  de- 
cisions regardless  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  others,  he 
will  defeat  his  own  ends,  and  his  sons  and  daughters  will  con- 
tinue quarrelling  with  him  and  among  themselves  until  the 
family  is  scattered  beyond  the  chance  of  reunion.  If  the  affairs 
of  the  family  cannot  be  settled  in  the  family,  the}'  cannot  be 
settled  at  all.  If  talked  of  outside,  meddled  with  by  strangers, 
and  made  the  subject  of  neighborhood  gossip,  the  chances  of 
reconciliation  and  harmony  are  very  small. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  FAMILY, 

So  it  is  with  those  who  are  brought  together  in  the  relation 
of  employers  and  employed.  They  constitute  an  industrial 
family.  They  have  common  interests  and  are  mutually  de- 
pendent.   The  right-minded  wage-earner  should  meet  the  just 
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and  liberal  employer  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  which,  by  abso- 
lute honesty  in  all  his  dealings  with  labor,  the  employer  should 
deserve  and  retain.  The  workman  should  feel  that  he,  in  turn, 
is  trusted,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  consider  his 
employer's  interests  as  well  as  his  own.  That  such  a  relation 
seldom  exists  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  means  at  command  of  correcting  the  misunderstandings 
which  are  certain  to  arise  in  the  business  relation,  and  because, 
while  the  employer  assumes  the  right  to  decide  in  his  own  way, 
and  for  his  own  reasons,  questions  which  affect  his  interests,  the 
wage-earner  largely  relies  for  the  protection  of  his  interests 
upon  agencies  which  cannot  be  evoked  without  causing  trouble, 
and  are  not  easily  controlled  when  once  set  in  motion.  If 
sons,  daughters,  and  servants  each  had  protective  unions  to  look 
after  their  interests,  and  should  attempt  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  family  by  means  of  committees  from  these  unions,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  bitterness  would  be  created  and  what  passions 
aroused.  For  like  reasons  like  results  follow  when  it  is 
attempted  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  industrial  family  by 
means  of  the  trade  unions.  The  employer  of  labor  resents  any 
outside  interference  in  matters  which  alone  concern  himself  and 
those  who  work  with  and  for  him.  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  employers  are  ready  and  willing  at  all  seasonable  and 
proper  times  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  men  they  employ; 
often  they  invite  a  much  greater  confidence  than  the  men  are 
willing  to  show.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  employers  who 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  try  for 
weeks  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is.  Workmen  are  more  dis- 
posed to  evade  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  than  to  meet  it  frankly. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  determine  why  this  is  so  ;  but  my 
experience  with  workingmen  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  learned  from  experience  that  if  they  tell  the 
truth  some  one  is  likely  to  be  discharged  as  a  warning  to  others 
who  may  be  suspected  of  insubordination.    In  the  union,  be- 
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hind  closed  doors  and  in  tlie  presence  of  their  fellow-workmen, 
these  same  reticent  men  often  become  eloquent.  It  is  not 
because  they  cannot  answer  the  questions  asked  them  that  they 
remain  silent  in  the  presence  of  their  employers,  but  because 
they  have  not  learned  to  regard  them  as  friends  having  a  real 
interest  in  their  well-being  and  happiness,  and  as  willing  to  be 
frank  and  honest  as  to  demand  frankness  and  honesty. 

THE  SHOP  COUNCIL. 

In  my  judgment,  the  wisest,  simplest,  safest,  and  most  promis- 
ing means  of  correcting  the  misunderstandings  which  arise  in 
the  industrial  relation  will  be  found  in  the  shop  council. 

The  shop  council  is  not  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  term 
''arbitration"  implies  a  decision  binding  upon  both  parties  to 
an  arbitrated  dispute.  The  system  which  I  shall  describe 
and  urge  upon  the  favorable  consideration  of  employers  and 
wage-earners,  is  purely  voluntary  and  binds  no  one  to  the  decis- 
ion reached.  I  consider  this  an  essential  feature,  for  reasons 
already  stated.  Both  employers  and  wage-earners  will  ap- 
proach a  conference  v/ith  much  more  frankness  and  confidence 
if  it  is  distinctly  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  decision  to 
be  reached  is  not  binding,  and  need  not  be  respected  if  it  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  directly  con- 
cerned. 

The  right  of  refusing  to  employ  labor  when  labor  is  not 
wanted,  and  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  when  for  reasons  of  his 
own  the  wage-earner  desires  to  change  or  abandon  his  employ- 
ment, must  always  be  recognized  in  the  absence  of  a  contract 
imposing  specific  obligations.  This  is  also  true  of  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  he  will  pay,  the  hours  of 
labor  he  demands,  and  the  rules  governing  his  shop.  If  work- 
men agree  to  his  terms  and  accept  his  rules,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  his  works  will  stand  idle.  Likewise,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
workman  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  for  which  he  will  sell  his  labor, 
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the  number  of  hours  he  will  work  per  day,  and  the  rules  to 
which  he  is  willing  to  conform.  If  he  can  secure  employment 
under  the  conditions  he  thus  fixes,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he  has 
a  right  to  remain  idle  so  long  as  he  can  keep  himself  and  his 
family  from  becoming  a  public  charge.  If  disagreements  arise 
after  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed  is  established,  the 
former  has  a  perfect  right  to  discharge  the  workman  and  the 
workman  a  perfect  right  to  leave  the  service  of  his  employer. 
Usage  has  sanctioned  a  yet  broader  application  of  this  rule, 
involving  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
several  or  all  of  his  workmen  at  once  when  he  deems  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  do  so,  and  also  recognizing  the  right  of  several 
men  acting  together,  or  all  the  men  employed  in  an  establish- 
ment, to  leave  it  and  seek  employment  elsewhere,  or  await  in 
idleness  the  settlement  of  existing  differences.  The  time  may 
come  when  employers  and  wage-earners  will  be  willing  to  sur- 
render or  waive  their  respective  rights  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  as  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  reform 
in  the  relations  of  employers  and  wage-earners.  A  great  deal 
must  be  accomplished  before  such  a  concession  on  either  side  is 
possible.  In  establishing  arbitration  we  must,  therefore,  begin 
by  recognizing  the  existence  of  all  the  rights  now  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  parties  to  industrial  disputes.  The  shop  coun- 
cil is  fairly  comparable  to  a  court  of  subordinate  jurisdiction. 
Its  decisions  are  final  when  accepted  by  both  parties,  but  from 
them  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  higher  court  by  either.  In  this 
case  the  appeal  may  be  to  the  strike  or  the  lockout  without  the 
violation  of  any  expressed  or  implied  agreement.  With  this 
fully  understood,  the  most  suspicious  employer  and  most  jeal- 
ous partisan  of  the  trade  union  will  approach  a  conference  in 
the  hope  that  through  it  the  results  sought  by  the  rude  agencies 
held  in  reserve  may  be  reached  more  easily  and  w^ith  less  cost. 
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OF  WHAT  BENEFIT  IS  INCONCLUSIVE  ARBITRATION  ? 

It  will  be  asked  :  What  benefits  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  a  system  of  arbitration  which  does  not  decide  questions 
at  issue,  and  by  boards  without  power  to  bind  the  action  of 
either  employers  or  workmen  ? 

The  benefit  expected  is  looked  for  in  correcting  most  of  the 
misunderstandings  which  I  have  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  labor  troubles  which  now  occur.  If 
the  evidence  to  be  brought  out  could  be  read  and  weighed  in 
advance,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  suits  which  now  encum- 
ber the  court  calendars  would  ever  be  entered  upon.  No  man 
would  appear  in  court  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  civil 
suit  if  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  decision  would  be 
against  him.  Very  few  men  would  bring  or  defend  suits  if 
they  did  not  believe  in  the  substantial  justice  of  their  position. 
There  are  some,  of  course,  who  use  the  law  as  a  means  of  per- 
petrating what  they  know  to  be  wrong  and  injustice  ;  but  as 
the  rule  parties  to  civil  suits  confidently  expect  judgment  in 
their  favor,  and  enter  upon  their  prosecution  or  defence  fully 
impressed  with  the  entire  propriety  of  their  cause.  This  is 
also  true  of  strikes.  Men  would  seldom  go  out  if  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  aggrieved,  and  did  not  believe  that  by  strik- 
ing they  could  compel  their  employers  to  right  what  they  regard 
as  their  wrongs.  There  are  times  when  men  seem  to  be  seized 
with  a  desire  to  strike  without  any  well-defined  cause,  or  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  somebody  wants  them  to  join  a  move- 
ment in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  and  from  which 
they  can  derive  no  immediate  or  personal  benefit.  Such  strikes, 
however,  are  exceptional,  and  if  a  good  understanding  existed 
between  employers  and  workmen,  would  rarely  be  possible.  It 
is  equally  true  that  few  employers  would  permit  a  strike  to  occur 
if  they  did  not  expect  the  issue  to  be  the  surrender  of  the  men 
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and  the  loss  of  prestige  by  the  union  responsible  for  it,  with 
incidental  advantage  to  themselves  in  being  thereafter  better 
able  to  control  their  workmen.  Lockouts  occur  only  when 
demands  which  employers  regard  as  reasonable  and  necessary 
are  refused  by  the  workmen.  Sometimes  they  express  an  inten- 
tion or  willingness  on  the  part  of  employers  to  give  up  business; 
but  more  often  they  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  which  would 
not  be  adopted  if  employers  did  not  believe  they  could  thereby 
enforce  submission  to  the  conditions  offered  or  imposed  by  them. 
The  shop  council  offers  the  means  by  which  employers  and  work- 
men may  adjust  their  differences  and  agree  upon  a  mutually 
satisfactory  line  of  conduct  which  shall  avert  the  threatened 
strike  or  lockout  by  removing  the  cause  for  it.  For  those  who 
want  to  quarrel  no  method  of  arbitration  has  any  interest  or 
value  ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  great  majority  of  employ- 
ers and  workingmen  that  both  would  willingly  make  frequent 
and  reasonable  concessions  to  avert  the  interruption  of  work  or 
loss  of  wages.  To  determine  what  concessions  are  reasonable 
and  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  case  or  bear- 
ing upon  it,  is  the  object  sought  by  the  creation  of  the  shop 
council.  It  it  shall  in  any  case  fail  to  accomplish  this  object,  its 
decision  will  remain  to  furnish  the  best  basis  for  subsequent 
reconciliation  which  can  be  found. 

CONSTITUTION  OF    THE  COUNCIL. 

The  shop  council  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  fairly  and 
impartially  represent  the  interests  of  employers  and  workmen. 
To  insure  this  it  should  consist  of  representatives  named  or 
chosen  by  the  parties  in  interest,  and  presided  over  by  one 
acceptable  to  those  thus  chosen.  Representatives  should  be 
elected  at  comparatively  frequent  intervals,  so  that  those  con- 
cerned in  the  decisions  -  of  the  council  need  not  be  represented 
by  those  in  whose  honesty,  intelligence  and  zeal  they  have  lost 
confidence.     This  is  an  essential  condition,  and  one  which  can 
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easily  be  provided  for  It  is  not  probable  that  if  the  council 
is  wisely  constituted  at  the  outset  changes  in  its  composition 
will  be  frequent  ;  but  unless  there  is  provision  for  such  changes 
as  often  as  they  are  demanded  for  real  or  imaginary  cause,  there 
will  be  ground  for  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  may  be 
suspicious  of  the  good  faith  and  impartiality  of  the  members, 
or  who  incline  to  dissent  from  their  recommendations. 

The  duty  of  the  council  should  be  to  meet  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  consider  all  questions  brought  before  it  by  employer  or 
workmen.  Its  rules  should  also  provide  for  special  meetings 
whenever  an  emergency  arises  which,  in  the  judgment  of  its 
members,  justifies  an  extra  session.  Any  one  connected  with 
the  establishment  may  appear  before  it  in  person  or  by  written 
communication  ;  others  desiring  the  privilege,  as  representa- 
tives of  trades  unions  or  labor  organizations,  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so  at  the  discretion  of  the  council,  and  under  such  rules 
as  it  may  adopt.  The  right  to  appear  before  it  and  demand  a 
hearing  will,  of  course,  belong  only  to  those  connected  with  the 
shop  or  factory  as  wage-payers  or  wage-earners.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  council  will  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to 
consider  and  decide  questions  brought  before  it;  and  if  required 
to  sit  during  working  hours,  the  representatives  of  the  wage- 
earners  should  receive  time  allowance  equal  to  the  wages  they 
would  have  earned  at  work. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  the  agreement  and  the  outline 
of  a  code  of  rules  governing  the  organization  and  workings  of 
a  shop  council.  Such  changes  as  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
will  adapt  the  code  to  almost  any  conditions  : 

AGREEMENT. 

Linden,  August  i,  1886. 

IT  IS  HEREBY  AGREED  between  John  Smith,  president,  represent- 
ing the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  workmen  employed 
by  said  company,  whose  names  are  signed  below,  that  all  questions  affect- 
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ing  the  relations  between  the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company  and  those 
employed  by  it  (except  as  clerks  in  the  company's  office  and  salesmen) 
shall  be  referred  to  a  council  constituted  as  prescribed  in  the  rules  hereto 
appended,  and  that  the  decision  of  said  council  shall  be  received  and  con- 
sidered before  any  steps  are  taken  on  either  side  which  shall  cause  a  sus- 
pension of  work  by  strike  or  lockout. 

This  agreement  is  entered  into  by  us  without  prejudice  to  any  of  our 
rights  or  our  duties  as  members  of  organizations  to  which  we  have  pledged 
allegiance.  The  object  sought  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company  and 
those  in  its  employ,  and  in  the  hope  that  through  the  agency  of  said 
council  such  reasonable  and  acceptable  measures  may  be  suggested  as 
will  avert  the  necessity  for  any  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany or  its  workmen  involving  an  interruption  of  work  in  its  shops. 


It  is  desirable,  but  by  no  means  necessary,  ttiat  this  agree- 
ment should  be  unanimously  signed  by  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. If  there  are  any  who  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  its 
simple  and  honest  declaration  of  a  desire  to  promote  and  main- 
tain harmony  and  avert  unnecessary  interruptions  of  work,  it  is 
better  they  should  not  sign  the  agreement  nor  in  any  way  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement.  Those  who  do  not  sign  the  agree, 
ment  should  have  no  vote  in  choosing  representatives.  If  a 
majority  of  the  men  employed  are  willing  to  agree  to  consider 
their  actions  before  they  take  them,  the  experiment  may  safely 
be  tried.  They  are  quite  certain  to  include  the  best  men  in  the 
shop  and  those  who  have  the  most  influence. 


(Signed) 


The  Linden  Manufacturing  Company. 


SEAL 
OF 
COMPANY. 


John  Smith,  President. 
William  Johnson,  Foreman. 
T.  B.  Thompson, 
Richard  Brown, 
Robert  Tallman, 
F.  R.  McLaughlin, 
A.  S,  Barlow, 
Eic,  Etc. 
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It  is  desirable  that  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  council  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  should  be  as  simple  and  elastic  as 
possible.  Honesty  of  purpose  and  mutual  confidence  are  essen- 
tial to  the  satisfactory  workings  of  the  system.  With  these, 
rules  are  scarcely  necessary  ;  without  them,  no  code  could  be 
framed  which  would  accomplish  the  object  sought.  The  rules 
should  give  warrant  for  every  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the 
board  along  the  lines  of  its  legitimate  work,  but  should  not  be 
so  exact  or  stringent  as  to  hamper  it  or  involve  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  and  legality  of  actions  not  contemplated  in  its 
inception.  It  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  rules  alto- 
gether if  it  were  not  that  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind  it  is  well 
to  conform  to  usage.  In  this  country  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  organization  for  any  purpose  is  to  adopt  a  constitution 
and  by-laws.  In  the  case  of  the  shop  council  the  agreement 
will  answer  in  lieu  of  a  constitution,  and  the  following  simple 
code  of  rules  will  take  the  place  of  by-laws  : 

RULES. 

1.  The  shop  council  of  the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members  and  a  permanent  clerk.  Two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  officers  of  the  company  ;  two  shall  be  elected  by  a  vote  of 
the  workmen  employed  by  the  company  other  than  as  clerks  or  salesmen. 
The  fifth  member,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  four,  three  votes  being  necessary  to  elect  him.  The  per- 
manent clerk  of  the  board  shall  act  as  its  secretary,  keeping  its  records 
and  reporting  its  decisions,  but  shall  have  neither  voice  nor  vote.* 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  board  may  be  any  suitable  person,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company  or  not.  He  shall  hold 
office  until  removed  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  a  member  of  the  board 
shall  move  that  the  office  of  chairman  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  motion 


*  In  a  small  establishment  three  may  answer  the  purpose  even  better 
than  five,  and  in  such  a  case  one  of  the  three  might  serve  as  secretary, 
dispensing  with  the  clerk. 
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is  seconded  by  another  member  of  the  board,  the  question  shall  be  put  to 
vote  by  the  chairman.  If  three  affirmative  votes  shall  be  recorded  the 
chairman  shall  declare  the  result  and  withdraw.  The  remaining  four 
members  of  the  council  shall  then  proceed  to  elect  a  chairman.  If  they 
cannot  agree,  any  two  members  may  withdraw.  The  council  is  then  dis- 
solved, and  must  be  reconstructed,  as  provided  in  Rule  i ,  by  appoint- 
ment and  election.  Membership  in  a  council  dissolved  as  above  de- 
scribed shall  not  disqualify  a  person  for  continued  service  in  the  board  as 
reconstituted. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  chairman  of  the  council  shall  be  to  preside  at  its 
sessions  and  conduct  its  discussions  and  business  according  to  the  usual 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  He  shall  onl  /  vote  in  case  of  a  tie, 
and  his  casting  vote  shall  not  be  declared  until  opportunity  shall  have 
been  given  the  other  four  members  of  the  board  to  change  their  votes.  If 
no  changes  are  announced  and  the  vote  stands  two  to  two,  it  shall  thea 
become  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  vote  and  to  declare  the  result  as  the 
decision  of  the  council. 

4.  The  council  may  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  two 
members  after  formal  notice  of  such  withdrawal.  It  shall  then  become 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  give  notice  to  the  company  and  its  workmen  that 
the  council  is  dissolved. 

5.  Members  of  the  council  other  than  t-he  chairman  shall  hold  office  for 

 months,  unless  the  council  is  sooner  dissolved,  as  provided  in  Rule 

4.  With  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  appointed  or  elect- 
ed, the  company  shall  name  two  representatives  and  the  workmen  elect 
two,  as  provided  in  Rule  i.  Members  whose  terms  of  service  have  expired 
are  eligible  to  reappointment  or  election. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  meet  at  stated  times,  of  which 
due  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  concerned  by  posting  the  same  on  a  bul- 
letin board  in  a  conspicuous  place.  They  shall  consider  and  act  upon  any 
question  properly  brought  before  them  connected  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employees  other  than  clerks  and  salesmen, 
such  as  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  shop  rules,  conditions  affecting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  employees,  grievances,  arbitrary  discharges  by 
subordinate  officers,  etc. 

7.  Any  officer  of  the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company  and  any  one  in 
its  employ,  except  clerks  and  salesmen,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  the  council  or  of  addressing  it  in  writing  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  its  work.  If  he  shall  appear  in  person  he  shall  be  requested 
to  state  his  object.    When  this  is  known  the  chairman  shall  call  for  a 
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motion  to  test  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  If  it  be  moved  and  seconded 
that  he  be  heard,  and  the  motion  is  carried  as  hereinbefore  provided,  he 
shall  be  heard,  and  the  council  shall  take  such  action  in  the  case  presented 
as  may  seem  proper.  If  the  motion  carried  is  that  he  be  not  heard,  the 
chairman  shall  decline  to  recognize  him.  Written  communications  shall 
be  referred  to  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  if  from  the  shop,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  the  company  if  from  the  office.  Either  of  the 
representatives  to  whom  such  reference  is  made  may  bring  such  commu- 
nication before  the  council  as  a  part  of  its  regular  business;  but  if  neither 
desires  to  introduce  it,  it  shall  not  come  before  the  council. 

8.  The  decisions  of  the  council  in  all  cases  formally  considered  by  it 
shall  be  made  in  writing  by  the  clerk,  signed  by  all  members  of  the  coun- 
cil who  approve  it,  and  shall  be  printed  and  posted  on  the  shop  bulletin 
board;  and  copies  may  be  had  by  those  whom  such  decisions  concern,  on 
application  to  the  clerk  of  the  council. 

9.  The  council  may  summon  and  examine  witnesses  when  their  testi- 
mony is  desired,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
those  summoned.  Meetings  of  the  council  Shall  be  open  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  Linden  Manufacturing  Company  who  may  wish  to  be 
present,  except  at  such  times  as  the  council  shall  vote  to  sit  with  closed 
doors  to  receive  information  of  a  confidential  nature  or  for  deliberation, 
at  which  times  only  those  whose  presence  is  requested  shall  be  admitted, 
and  they  shall  remain  only  so  long  as  they  are  desired  to  remain. 

10.  The  council  shall  decide  with  all  practicable  promptness  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  it,  giving  precedence  to  those  which  in  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  its  members  are  most  urgent. 

PRACTICAL  WORKINGS. 

The  practical  workings  of  a  council  constituted  and  gov- 
erned as  provided  in  the  foregoing  code  of  rules,  are  easily  under- 
stood. By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  it  becomes  the  referee 
in  all  cases  which  might  lead  to  differences,  each  side  agreeing  to 
hear  and  consider  the  report  before  taking  action  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  other  side.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  the  rules  above  suggested  are  unnecessary,  especially 
those  providing  for  the  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  the 
council.    They  are  desirable,  however,  to  provide  for  emergen- 
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cies  which  are  more  Hkely  to  arise  at  the  very  outset  than  after 
the  system  is  in  smooth  and  successful  operation.  They  also 
have  a  value  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  concerned  a  check 
upon  the  tendency  of  such  bodies  to  become  lax  or  perfunc- 
tory in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  An  acceptable  and  satis- 
factory council  might  be  continued  indefinitely  ;  one  that  was 
unsatisfactory  could  be  changed  easily  and  quickly. 

The  office  of  chairman  is  one  not  so  difficult  to  fill  as 
might  seem  at  first  thought.  Sometimes  a  suitable  chairman 
can  be  found  connected  with  the  business  in  some  capacity. 
Such  are  better  arbitrators  than  outsiders.  They  are  more 
intelligent  in  dealing  with  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  business,  and  if  their  reputation  for  disin- 
terestedness and  impartiality  commands  the  confidence  of  both 
employers  and  workmen,  they  are  more  useful  to  both  sides  than 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved.  As  the 
function  of  a  council  is  advisory,  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  fill 
the  office  of  chairman  than  if  it  was  invested  with  power  to  bind 
the  action  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

The  frequency  of  the  business  sessions  of  the  council  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
questions  arising  in  the  management  of  the  business.  It  will 
probably  have  its  hands  full  at  first,  as  the  tendency  would  be 
to  invoke  its  aid  in  trivial  matters  ;  but  as  these  are  disposed  of 
they  will  not  come  up  again,  and  after  the  novelty  has  worn  off 
its  attention  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  matters  of  consequence. 

WILL  THE  SHOP  COUNCIL  AVERT  STRIKES? 

That  any  system  of  voluntary  mediation  can  be  devised 
which  will  wholly  avert  strikes,  is  doubtful.  Immunity  from 
conflicts  resulting  from  slight  causes  is  rather  to  be  expected  as 
the  outgrowth  of  the  habit  of  arbitration.  I  incline  to  the  be- 
lief, however,  that  it  would  have  an  immediately  and  perma- 
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nently  beneficial  effect.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  work- 
men have  struck  to  accomplish  what  they  could  have  had  for 
the  asking,  and  in  more  than  one  case  they  have  surrendered  the 
substantial  benefits  of  participation  in  profits  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  desire  to  strike.  We  cannot,  however,  base  a 
theory  of  human  action  upon  such  exceptional  happenings.  As 
the  rule,  men  are  disposed  to  be  reasonable.  They  live  by  their 
labor,  and  do  not  often  voluntarily  lose  time  in  idleness.  When 
they  do,  it  is  from  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  union  to  which 
they  are  loyal  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  make  present 
sacrifices  to  help  establish  a  power  which  they  expect  will  at 
some  time  be  used  for  their  advantage.  Even  this  is  exceptional, 
and  more  of  it  was  witnessed  during  the  first  half  of  1886 
than  we  ever  saw  before  or  are  likely  to  see  again  in  many 
years.  Strikes,  as  the  rule,  originate  in  real  or  fancy  grievances 
which,  if  taken  to  the  unions,  are  apt  to  be  magnified  by  the  fact 
of  official  interference  until  they  outgrow  the  control  of  those 
immediately  interested.  The  shop  council  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote constant  and  intimate  conference  between  employers  and 
employed.  It  is  not  suggested  as  a  means  of  settling  difficul- 
ties, but  of  averting  them  by  anticipating  dissatisfaction,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  removing  the  causes  for  it.  In  a  word,  it  is 
designed  to  correct  the  misunderstandings  which  now  constantly 
arise  by  setting  forth  the  facts  clearly  and  fully,  and  making 
recommendations  which  shall  commend  themselves  to  both 
parties  in  interest  as  fair  and  reasonable.  If  the  proper  spirit 
is  shown  on  both  sides,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  results  should 
not  be  largely  beneficial. 


MUTUAL  CONCESSION. 


The  success  of  any  system  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
differences  depends  upon  a  willingness  to  make  concessions 
within  reasonable   limits.     Such  concessions  are  constantly 
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made  as  it  is,  but  not  often  in  a  spirit  calculated  to  promote 
friendly  and  cordial  relations.  Under  the  present  system  em- 
ployers and  workmen  are  constantly  presenting  ultimatums  to 
one  another.  As  these  are  accepted  or  refused  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  results.  The  effort  at  present  is  not  to  effect 
adjustments  satisfactory  to  both,  but  to  strain  to  the  breaking 
point  the  power  which  each  side  possesses  to  compel  compliance 
with  its  demands  or  conditions.  The  side  which  is  least  confi- 
dent of  its  power  to  coerce  the  other  is  usually  the  one  which 
makes  the  concession.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  demands  often  become  unreasonable,  and  that 
advantages  gained  in  minor  issues  are  pursued  in  greater  ones 
until  further  concessions  are  refused  and  the  strike  or  lockout 
results.  This  process,  not  unUke  the  tug-of-war  school-days 
memory,  goes  on  with  very  little  conference.  The  workmen  in 
most  cases  proceed  upon  mistaken  assumptions,  which  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the  strikes  are  unsuccessful. 
The  employers  maintain  an  attitude  of  armed  vigilance,  ready 
to  refuse  even  reasonable  requests  for  fear  that  concession  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  equally  ready  to  press 
for  every  advantage  which  suggests  itself,  not  knowing  when 
the  tables  will  be  turned  upon  them.  By  the  shop  council  it  is 
hoped  to  change  all  this  and  establish  an  equable  balance  of 
power  between  employers  and  workmen.  If  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  each  are  fairly  recognized  and  reasonable  adjust- 
ments of  differences  are  proposed,  the  side  which  refuses  com- 
pliance will  be  put  in  the  position  of  pressing  demands  which 
are  unreasonable. 

"  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 
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EDUCATING  INFLUENCE. 

Most  of  the  unreasonable  demands  of  labor  are  due  to  igno- 
rance of  their  unreasonableness.  In  the  educating  influence  of 
the  shop  council  its  largest  and  most  permanent  benefits  may 
be  looked  for.  Both  employers  and  workmen  will  be  benefited 
by  such  education. 

The  successful  man  of  business  is  apt  to  grow  hard  and 
selfish — unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  inevitably. 
If  deferred  to  in  business  circles  and  in  society,  he  is  likely  to 
become  intolerant  of  opposition  in  the  shop  and  impatient  of 
any  evidences  of  independence  of  thought  and  action  on  the 
part  of  those  who  work  for  him.  In  some  instances  this  feeling 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  early  influences  and  education;  in 
others  it  is  the  result  of  years  of  conflict  with  organized  labor. 
That  he  may  have  misunderstood  his  workmen  does  not  usually 
occur  to  the  employer.  From  experience  he  has  learned  to  be 
cautious  and  suspicious.  Years  ago  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  try- 
ing to  keep  on  terms  of  cordial  good-feeling  with  his  men,  and 
it  may  be  that  his  business  has  so  grown  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
number  of  those  he  employs.  He  would  like  to  feel  the  con- 
sciousness of  absolute  and  unquestioned  control,  and  perhaps 
if  he  had  it  he  would  use  his  power  in  the  main  wisely  and  liber- 
ally; but,  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  he  knows  that  this  is  no 
longer  possible.  He  fears,  and  perhaps  even  respects,  the 
power  of  organized  labor.  He  desires  peace  and  good-feeling 
for  business  reasons,  and  would  be  willing  to  satisfy  his  work- 
men within  proper  limits  ;  if  not  from  considerations  of  philan- 
thropy, at  least  from  those  of  self-interest.  For  such  an 
employer  the  shop  council  would  be  an  invaluable  education. 
From  it  he  would  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  labor,  and  a  much  more  intelligent  conception  than  he  can 
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possibly  get  in  any  other  way  of  the  reasons  which  prompt  its 
demands.  He  would  find  that  the  workingman  is  much  more 
intelligent  than  he  supposed,  much  more  reasonable,  and  alto- 
gether more  amenable  to  arguments  addressed  to  his  under- 
standing. It  w^ould  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  advantage  which  belongs  to  the  capital  he  rep- 
resents, or  to  him  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  business,  he 
can  satisfy  labor  and  make  it  his  loyal  ally  in  all  undertakings 
promising  mutual  advantage. 

The  workingman  is  apt  to  gain  mistaken  views  of  business  and 
social  relations,  to  exaggerate  his  rights,  magnify  his  wrongs 
and  overlook  his  opportunities.  The  teachings  of  the  profes- 
sional agitators  who  pose  as  the  exponents  of  the  cause  of  labor, 
are  usually  misleading  and  often  incendiary.  They  are  noth- 
ing if  not  sensational,  and  the  tendency  of  their  utterances  is  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  grossly  wronged  by  conditions  which 
perhaps  in  the  largest  degree  contribute  to  his  welfare.  In  the 
union  he  hears  frequent  complaints  of  wrong  and  injustice,  de- 
nunciations of  capital  "  and  "  capitalists,"  plans  for  compelling 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  labor,  bitter  expressions  when 
employers  triumph,  and  rejoicings  when  they  are  defeated. 
For  a  man  whose  ideas  on  questions  which  so  nearly  concern  him 
are  thus  gained,  the  shop  council  would  be  a  revelation.  From  it 
he  would  learn  that  appearances  are  often  deceptive;  that  em- 
ployers, so  far  from  being  capitalists,  are  often  heavy  borrow- 
ers struggling  under  burdens  of  debt;  that  a  large  volume  of 
business  may  be  done  not  only  without  profit,  but  at  a  loss; 
that  employers  are  usually  willing  and  anxious  to  deal  justly 
and  fairly  with  labor,  and  that  many  actions  which  seem  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  are  explainable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
reasonable  man.  When  an  honest  desire  is  felt  on  both  sides 
to  be  guided  by  the  decisions  of  the  council,  a  kindly,  trustful 
spirit  will  be  engendered.  There  will  be  no  room  for  misunder- 
standings, and  without  these  there  will  be  very  little  left  to 
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quarrel  about.  Uneasy  spirits  who  delight  in  strife  and  are 
always  looking  for  grievances  will  become  as  great  nuisances  to 
workmen  as  they  have  always  been  to  employers. 

INFLUENCE  ON  THE  RELATIONS   OF  LABOR   TO  THE  UNIONS. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  beneficial  of  the  educa- 
tional results  to  be  expected  from  the  shop  council  will  be 
found  in  changing  the  habit  of  running  to  the  union  with  every 
grievance  and  complaint  and  setting  in  motion  its  ponderons 
machinery  of  correction.  I  am  not  opposed  to  labor  unions. 
They  have  been  and  still  are  a  necessity,  but  on  countless  oc- 
casions they  have  interfered  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  in  what 
should,  and  might,  have  been  unimportant  family  affairs.  A 
columbiad  would  undoubtedly  kill  a  sparrow  if  its  projectile  hit 
him,  but  it  is  not  a  suitable  weapon  for  sparrow-killing.  Its 
shot  is  quite  as  likely  to  miss  the  sparrow  as  to  hit  him,  and  if 
once  set  in  motion  there  is  no  telling  what  other  destructive 
results  it  may  accomplish  besides  that  intended.  The  inter- 
ferences of  the  unions  in  little  things  have  caused  great  and 
protracted  strikes,  entailing  costs  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
calculate.  The  wise  commander  never  trundles  his  siege  train 
out  to  the  skirmish  line,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  power  of 
organized  labor  should  not  be  employed  to  regulate  matters 
which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  settled  in  the  shops  in  which 
they  originate.  The  shop  council  would  discourage  the  habit 
of  making  the  unions  the  agencies  in  settling  petty  differences. 
Wise  and  self-respecting  workmen  would,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, resent  any  interference  with  arrangements  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  themselves,  and  this  satisfaction  they  can  secure  very 
much  more  easily  by  their  own  efforts  than  through  the  inter- 
vention of  strangers,  and  with  vastly  less  cost  and  trouble. 

During  nearly  twenty  years  the  writer  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  and  studying  conflicts  between  employers 
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and  workmen.  He  does  not  suggest  the  shop  council  as  a  com- 
prehensive and  final  solution  of  the  labor  question.  Such  a 
solution  may  be  developed  in  time,  but  it  will  never  be  found, 
nor  even  approximated,  in  any  one  agency  of  peace  and  good- 
will. The  shop  council  is  but  one  step  in  the  riglit  direction. 
It  may  not  prevent  strikes,  but  it  promises  to  make  them  less 
frequent  by  removing  the  causes  in  which  a  majority  of  strikes 
originate.  It  will  not  harmonize  all  differences,  but  it  will  help  to 
determine  what  is  right  and  just  as  between  man  and  man.  It 
imposes  no  legal  restraints  or  obligations,  but  the  moral  obliga- 
tions it  imposes  are  powerful,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
irresistible.  It  will  tend  to  make  employers  and  workmen  more 
intelligent,  more  reasonable,  more  considerate.  Labor  will  in 
time  demand  it,  and  employers  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  their 
workmen  to  conference  in  matters  affecting  their  interests  will 
have  such  advantages  as  they  can  conquer,  and  no  more. 

From  the  shop  council,  with  its  conciliatory  functions,  may 
grow  a  faith  and  confidence  in  the  more  formal  kind  of  arbitra- 
tion which  will  bind  the  action  of  the  parties  in  interest.  From 
it  employers  will  learn  what  plans  looking  to  the  welfare  of  labor 
are  practicable  and  desirable  and  what  are  not.  There  has 
been  much  ill-advised  and  profitless  philanthropy  wasted  in 
doing  for  the  workingmen  what  they  can  better  and  with  more 
satisfaction  do  for  themselves,  while  much  that  would  have 
pleased  and  benefited  them  has  been  overlooked.  Until  em- 
ployers and  wage-earners  shall  be  brought  together  for  confer- 
ence on  a  plane  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  most  schemes 
of  philanthropy  of  which  they  are  the  objects  will  miscarry. 
Meanwhile  the  world  moves.  Old  relations  between  masters 
and  men "  are  changed,  and  yet  greater  changes  are  in 
view.  Participation,  profit-sharing,  and  other  forms  of  partner- 
ship between  labor  and  capital  are  no  longer  mere  dreams  of 
the  advanced  socialist.  Successful  business  men  have  found 
them  practicable  and  profitable.     Labor  has  obtained  from 
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society  its  Mag7ia  Charta.  For  the  employer  the  path  of  duty 
is  the  path  of  self-interest.  If  wise  in  his  own  interest,  he  is 
ready  not  only  to  make  concessions  demanded  and  insisted 
upon,  but  to  anticipate  such  demands.  If  assured  of  the  good- 
will and  sympathy  of  labor,  he  v/ould  plan  and  scheme  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  workmen  as  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently as  he  plans  and  schemes  for  that  which  in  other  ways  will 
contribute  to  his  business  success.  Tnose  wedded  to  selfishness 
and  the  kind  of  greed  which  sees  in  the  present  penny  a  larger 
good  than  in  the  prospective  dollar,  will  learn  nothing  from 
precept,  but  even  they  may  learn  from  experience. 
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any  of  the  Secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  : 

R.  R.  BOWKER,  New  York,  Chairman. 

E.  M.  Shepard,  New  York,  Treasurer. 

A.  E.  Walradt,  New  York,  Secretary. 

David  A.  Wells,  Norwich,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Ford,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam,  New  York. 

William  M.  Ivins,  New  York. 

Office  address  .*  31  Park  Row  (Room  10)  New  York. 


Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  Sedy  for  the  Northwest,  National  Bank  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  R.  FORMAN,  Secy  for  the  Southwest,  P.  O.  Box  2415  New  Orleans,  La. 
F.  W.  DAVt^soN,  Sec'y  for  the  Southeast,  P.  O.  Box  D  5,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
F.  W.  ZeiLE,    Sedy  for  the  Pacific  Slope,  North  Point  Bonded  W^arehouse, 
corner  Sansome  and  Lombard  ^Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE : 


Prof.  W.  G.   Sumner,    Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Geo.  S.  Coe,  New  York  City. 
Horace  White,  New  York  City. 
A.  Sydney  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Horace  Rublee,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rich'd  W.  Knott,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chicago,  111. 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Baltimore 
Md. 

John  H.  Ames,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Peter  Hamilton,  Mobile,  Ala. 
E.  D.  Barbour,  Boston,  Mass. 
M.  L.  ScuDDER,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Brest.  Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Archibald  Mitchell,  New  Orleans,  La. 


MEMBERSHIP.— Any  person  who  will  send  fifty  cents  to  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, becomes  an  active  member  and  is  entitled  to  receive  all  the  tracts  issued  by  the 
Society  during  any  one  year.  In  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  a  co- 
operative membership  has  been  established  for  such  persons  as  wish  to  promote  political 
and  economic  education.  The  annual  fee  of  a  co-operative  member  is  $5.00,  which 
entitles  the  member  to  all  tracts  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year,  and  also  to  name 
two  persons  who  will  have  all  the  privileges  of  active  members. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  enclose  return  postage. 

Money  should  be  sent  by  draft,  postal  order,  or  registered  letter  to  the  Secretary, 


